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THE AIM 


The Bread Loaf School of English is a community of teachers and 
students devoted to the humanistic ideals of the liberal arts in grad- 
uate education. The School of English aims to provide its students 
with a rich literary experience leading to the Master of Arts and Mas- 
ter of Letters degrees in English. Bread Loaf views its masters’ de- 
grees as an experience in the mastery of the literary arts, not as a 
process nor as a compromise, and it affirms a commitment to literary 
concerns, not to a collection of credits. It believes that its goals can 
best be achieved by attracting to Bread Loaf distinguished scholar- 
teachers who are dedicated and proud practitioners of a great art. 
The emphasis at Bread Loaf has always been upon the personal 
bond between teacher and student, upon the creative, critical and 
organic, rather than the mechanical and pedantic, and upon the live- 
liness of literature, writing and dialogue. 

For more than half a century the School of English has nour- 
ished its heritage of literary study in the pleasant coolness of a 
wooded mountain bowl and in an atmosphere of conspicuous sim- 
plicity remote from the distractions and contaminations of metro- 
politan life. In the congenial natural environment of Bread Loaf it 
is possible to sustain the intellect and the spirit in a refreshing bal- 
ance of society and solitude. The School sees the life of the mind not 
as the exclusive province of the classroom and the examined exer- 
cise. Bread Loaf attempts to provide time for a summer of discovery, 
not only of literature but of a place and a community, for no one can 
live in isolation on the Mountain. 














The Bread Loaf program, constantly varied and generous, of- 
fers a liberal range of courses in literary periods, authors, and works 
of English, American, classical, and world literature. By affording 
depth and balance to the literary experience of its students, most of 
whom are teachers of literature, Bread Loaf meets their professional 
needs in literature, language, and literary history, in dramatic arts, 
literary theory, the aesthetics of film and the craft of writing, in the 
art of teaching and of evaluating literary texts. It encourages stu- 
dents to share in a spirit of friendly endeavor and of disciplined com- 
mitment to literary studies, for which all at Bread Loaf have, in 
Robert Frost’s phrase, “a passionate preference.” 


THE SCHOOL 

The Bread Loaf School of English was organized as a distinctive 
school of English in 1920. Middlebury College offers no graduate 
programs in English during the regular academic year. 

The original mountain-and-forest area in which the English 
School is located was willed to Middlebury College in 1915 by Jo- 
seph Battell, breeder of Morgan horses, proprietor of the local news- 
paper, and spirited lover of nature. Mr. Battell early acquired large 
landholdings, acre by acre, starting in 1866, until several mountains 
were among his properties. It would have pleased him to realize that 
more than a century later the original goal of a place where man 
and mountain could meet remains undeflected, for at Bread Loaf, 
where once had been a hospitable hostelry, the humanities are fos- 
tered amid the natural beauty of mountain, forest, and stream. Mod- 
ern improvements and the addition of several buildings have en- 
hanced the charm and conveniences of the old original Inn and the 
surrounding cottages. 

Each year over 200 students have come from all regions of the 
United States and from many foreign countries. Of these students 
919 have taken the degree of Master of Arts and 2, the new degree 
of Master of Letters. 

During the last fifty years Bread Loaf can count among its fac- 
ulty members such distinguished teachers and scholars as William 
Arrowsmith, Carlos Baker, Harold Bloom, Reuben Brower, Ken- 
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neth Connelly, Donald Davidson, Elizabeth Drew, Laurence Hol- 
land, A. Walton Litz, Martin Price, John Crowe Ransom, and Ed- 
ward Tayler. 

But no one has been identified with Bread Loaf longer than has 
Robert Frost, who first came to the Bread Loaf School of English on 
the invitation of Dean Wilfred Davison in 1921. Friend and neigh- 
bor at Bread Loaf, Mr. Frost returned to the School every summer 
with but three exceptions for forty-two years. The influence of his 
presence will long be felt. 


ADMISSION 


Students are admitted to the School on the basis of college transcripts 
and two letters of recommendation. All instruction is at the graduate 
level. Undergraduates are accepted only under exceptional circum- 
stances. Since the program of study at Bread Loaf can be accom- 
modated to the individual needs of its students, the Schoo] does not 
have a set of requisites for admission. Although an excellent under- 
graduate record in English and strong supporting letters are the sur- 
est criteria for admission, experience has shown that students who 
have mediocre college records or who have majored in other dis- 
ciplines may, with experience in teaching, have achieved the 
maturity and motivation which will assure them of distinguished rec- 
ords at Bread Loaf. The School of English does not consider an 
undergraduate transcript to be a final pronouncement on a candi- 
date’s potential as a teacher of English. Bread Loaf prefers to give 
candidates an opportunity to establish their own capabilities during 
the first summer. Students are accepted for one summer only and will 
be readmitted upon application only if there is reasonable assurance 
that the degree requirements can be successfully completed. 

Non-degree candidates are considered for admission in any 
summer. 

Although cancellations may make it possible to enroll some 
students on the waiting list just prior to the opening of the session, 
early applications are advised in order to insure admission and to 
obtain first choice of courses. 

An application form is attached to the inside back cover of this 














Bulletin. All correspondence concerning admission and room reser- 
vations should be addressed to the Bread Loaf Secretary, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must hold a baccalau- 
reate degree, or its equivalent, from an accredited college. A student 
is admitted to candidacy for the degree after his first summer. The 
normal program of study for a summer at Bread Loaf consists of two 
courses. To earn the Master of Arts degree, students must present a 
validated program of ten courses, the equivalent of thirty graduate 
credits. A course meets five hours a week for six weeks. Students 
who have demonstrated their ability to perform work of distin- 
guished caliber and have attained an average of over 90 at Bread 
Loaf may, at the discretion of the Director, occasionally be per- 
mitted to elect a three-course program. A grade of 80 is required in 
order to receive credit for a course. Students are urged to complete 
as much reading as possible before coming to Bread Loaf in order 
to permit more time during the session for collateral assignments and 
for the preparation of papers, which are assigned in all courses in 
literature. 

Ordinarily the program presented for a degree must include a 
minimum of two courses each from Groups II and III; one course 
from Group IV; and one course from either Group I or Group V: 
(I) literary and film criticism, teaching of English, the art of writing, 
and theatre arts; (II) studies in English Language and Literature 
through the Seventeenth Century; (III) studies in English Litera- 
ture since the Seventeenth Century; (IV) studies in American Litera- 
ture; (V) Classical and Continental Literature. Exceptions to this 
requirement may be made at the discretion of the Director. 


THE MASTER OF LETTERS DEGREE 

The Master of Letters (M. Litt.) program builds in a concentrated 
and specialized way on the broader base of the Master of Arts in 
English, which is the first prerequisite for this degree. Students at 
the time of admission select an area of literary concentration either 
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in a period such as the Renaissance or in a genre like the novel or in 
a field of special study like theatre arts and dramatic literature. 

The Master of Letters degree can be earned in three to five 
summers at the Bread Loaf School of English by following an in- 
dividually approved program of ten courses or Independent Read- 
ing Programs. There is no requirement of a master’s thesis. 

Candidates for the Master of Letters degree may engage in as 
many as four Winter Independent Reading Programs during the in- 
tervening academic years and should undertake at least one such 
program or a Summer Independent Reading Program. In the last 
summer a student must pass a comprehensive written and oral ex- 
amination covering his field of concentration. 

The program is limited to highly qualified candidates. Students 
who have completed the Master of Arts degree with a distinguished 
record at Bread Loaf may continue for the Master of Letters degree. 
Students not previously at Bread Loaf may be admitted to this pro- 
gram if they are holders of a Master of Arts rather than the Master 
of Arts in Teaching or the Master of Education. Candidates present- 
ing a Master of Arts degree from another institution are accepted 
provisionally, and the first summer at Bread Loaf is probationary. 











The Faculty 


GEORGE K. ANDERSON, A.B., Ph.D., Harvard; Litt. D., Middlebury. 
Professor of English, Brown. Professor Anderson was Chairman of 
the English Department at Brown from 1950 to 1960. A Guggen- 
heim Fellow in 1945, he has assisted in editing The Literature of 
England, This Generation, and The World in Literature and has 
written chapters on Old and Middle English literature in A History 
of English Literature, now issued separately as Old and Middle 
English Literature: from the Beginnings to 1485. He has published 
The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons and The Legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew. In 1969 he wrote The First Fifty Years, a history of the 
Bread Loaf School of English and in 1971 was the Robert Frost 
Professor of Literature at the School of English. 


MICHAEL D. BELL, A.B., Yale; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard. Assistant 
Professor of English, Princeton. Mr. Bell, who has also taught at 
Harvard, published Hawthorne and the Historical Romance of New 
England last year. He is co-author of Blacks in America: Biblio- 
graphical Essays. His articles have appeared in Philological Quarter- 
ly, American Quarterly, and The Nathaniel Hawthorne Journal. 


Leo B. Braupy, A.B., Swarthmore; M.A., Ph.D., Yale. Associate 
Professor of English, Columbia. Mr. Braudy was an Instructor at 
Yale before accepting appointment at Columbia. Awarded a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship in 1971, he is the author of Narrative Form in 
History and Fiction: Hume, Fielding, and Gibbon and Jean Renotr: 
The World of His Films and the editor of Norman Mailer: A Collec- 
tion of Critical Essays and Truffaut's “Shoot the Piano Player’: A 
Critical Anthology. He has written articles and reviews for Yale Re- 


view, Commentary, and Film Quarterly. 
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MICHAEL G. COOKE, A.B., Yale; Ph.D., University of California at 
Berkeley. Professor of English and Director of Undergraduate 
Studies in English, Yale. Mr. Cooke was editor of Studies in Roman- 
ticism from 1969-71, has taught at Berkeley, the University of Iowa, 
and Boston University, and has held a Morse Fellowship from Yale 
University. Besides various articles on romantic and modern sub- 
jects, he is author of The Blind Man Traces the Circle: On The Pat- 
terns and Philosophy of Byron’s Poetry and editor of Modern Black 
Novelists: A Collection of Critical Essays. He is a frequent reviewer 
for The Yale Review and a member of the editorial board of the 
Keats-Shelley Journal. 


JAMES M. Cox, A.B., M.A., Michigan; Ph.D., Indiana. Avalon Pro- 
fessor of the Humanities, Dartmouth. Before returning to Dart- 
mouth in 1963, where he had taught from 1955 to 1957, Mr. Cox 
taught at Indiana University. He is the author of Mark Twain: The 
Fate of Humor. He has also edited a collection of essays on Robert 
Frost and has written many essays on American literature. A Fellow 
in the Indiana University School of Letters, Mr. Cox was awarded 
an ACLS Fellowship in 1960 and received the Harbison Award for 
Distinguished Teaching in 1969. 


A. BARTLETT GIAMATTI, A.B., Ph.D., Yale. Professor of English 
and Comparative Literature; Master of Ezra Stiles College, Yale. A 
Guggenheim Fellow in 1969-70, Mr. Giamatti taught Italian and 
Comparative Literature at Princeton before being called to Yale in 
1966. He has published The Earthly Paradise and the Renaissance 
Epic and edited, with others, The Songs of Bernart de Ventadorn 
and Ludovico Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. The author of several 
articles on Renaissance literature, he prepared the commentary on 
the Italian Poems for the Variorum Commentary on the Complete 
Poems of John Milton and has recently completed a short study of 
The Faerie Queene. 


PAUL EDWARD GRAY, M.A., Ph.D., Virginia. Assistant Professor of 
English, Princeton. Mr. Gray, the John Witherspoon Bicentennial 
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Preceptor at Princeton, has taught in the Princeton Cooperative 
School Program for disadvantaged high school students. His publi- 
cations include “Hard Times”: A Collection of Critical Essays and 
diverse articles and reviews. The author of a forthcoming study of 
the criticism of fiction, he is also a contributor to The Yale Review 
and The New Yorker. 


ROBERT B. LOPER, A.B., M.A., Colorado; Ph.D., Birmingham Uni- 
versity, England. Professor of Drama, University of Washington at 
Seattle. Formerly Professor of Drama and Executive Head of the 
Department of Speech and Drama at Stanford, Mr. Loper has been 
a director at the Oregon Shakespeare Festival, the International Arts 
Festival in Vancouver, the Stanford Repertory Theatre and the 
Actor’s Workshop in San Francisco. He has acted in or directed 
nearly 100 plays. 


DoucLas R. Mappox, A.B., Delaware; M.F.A., Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Assistant Professor of Theatre Arts and Production 
Co-ordinator of the Spingold Theatre, Brandeis. Mr. Maddox has 
served as Technical Director to the Jose Limon Dance Company on 
international cultural exchange tours in 1960 and 1963 and as Tech- 
nical Director and lighting designer for a U.S. tour of the Far East in 
1958. He has been Technical Director of the American Dance Fes- 
tival at New London, Connecticut, and lighting designer for nu- 
merous dance programs in New York, Washington, Wilmington, and 
Pittsburgh. 

James V. MIROLLO, A.B., City College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. 
Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia. Chairman of the 
Department of English and Comparative Literature at Columbia, 
Mr. Mirollo has previously taught at City College and New York 
University. Co-editor of Renaissance Quarterly, he has published 
The Poet of the Marvelous: Giambattista Marino and several ar- 
ticles, reviews, and translations in Renaissance and Baroque litera- 
ture. A Fulbright scholar at the University of Rome in 1968-69, he 
will publish A Reader's Guide to the Italian Renaissance and Hand- 
book of Renaissance Literature this year. 
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ROBERT Pack, A.B., Dartmouth; M.A., Columbia. Julian W. Aber- 
nethy Professor of American Literature, Middlebury. Mr. Pack, 
who has taught at the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, is a former 
Fulbright Fellow, winner of a National Institute of Arts and Letters 
Award, a Borestone Mountain Poetry Award, and a National Coun- 
cil of the Arts Award. His books of poetry are: The Irony of Joy, A 
Stranger's Privilege, Guarded by Women, Selected Poems and Home 
from the Cemetery. In addition he has published three books of po- 
etry for children, a critical study, Wallace Stevens: An Approach to 
His Poetry and Thought, and he is co-editor of New Poets of Eng- 
land and America, and Classic, Modern and Contemporary: A Col- 
lection of Short Stories. A new volume of poems, The Last Land- 
scape, is scheduled for publication in 1972. 


WILLIAM L. SHARP, A.B., M.A., Chicago; Ph.D., Stanford. Profes- 
sor of Drama, Emerson. Before accepting appointment as Chairman 
of the Dramatic Arts Department at Emerson, Mr. Sharp had taught 
at Riverside, Stanford, and Middlebury. He is the author of Lan- 
guage in Drama and articles on Shaw, Yeats and Tennessee Wil- 
liams, and the editor of Sheridan’s School for Scandal. He has acted 
and directed at the Repertory Theatre in Madison, Wisconsin, the 
University of California (Riverside), the Shakespeare Festival in Ash- 
land, Oregon, and the Stanford Repertory Theatre. 


WYLIE SYPHER, A.B., Amherst; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard; Litt. D., 
Middlebury. Alumnae Professor of English, Simmons. Professor 
Sypher, who was the first Robert Frost Professor of Literature at 
Bread Loaf, has held two Guggenheim Fellowships. Chairman of 
the Department of English at Simmons, he has taught at Tufts, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. He is author of Comedy, Four Stages of 
Renaissance Style, Rococo to Cubism in Art and Literature, Loss of 
the Self, Guinea’s Captive Kings: British Anti-Slavery Literature of 
the XVIII Century, Art History, an anthology of art criticism, and 
Literature and Technology. He is editor of Enlightened England, a 
text on the eighteenth century. 














THEATRE STAFF 


STEPHEN Book, A.B., Adelphi; M.F.A., Stanford. Associate in 
Theatre for Acting and Directing. Mr. Book has directed at Prince- 
ton, Stanford, and Sarah Lawrence College. He has also acted and 
directed at the Stanford Repertory Theatre, The Westchester Play- 
house in New York, and several productions Off-Off Broadway. 
This year he was a guest instructor at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts. 


HERMAN GEORGE, Associate in Theatre for Costume and Design. 
After attending Sacramento State College, Mr. George became a 
member of the theatre staff at the Actor’s Workshop in San Fran- 
cisco and later at the Stanford Repertory Theatre. He has been Resi- 
dent Designer at the University of California (Santa Barbara) and 
from 1967 to 1969 Design Co-ordinator at the Tyrone Guthrie 
Theatre in Minneapolis. Formerly Design Director at the Center 
Opera Company of Minneapolis, he is now teaching on the theatre 
staff of Emerson College. 


VISITING LECTURER 


RACHEL TRICKETT, M.A., Oxford. Fellow and Tutor, St. Hugh’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and University Lecturer, Oxford University. Before 
joining the faculty of Oxford University, where she has recently held 
appointment as Chairman of the Board of the Faculties of English, 
Miss Trickett was a Lecturer in English at the University of Hull and 
a Commonwealth Fund Fellow at Yale. She has also taught at Smith 
College. She has published five novels; The Return Home (1952), 
her first, received the John Llewellyn Rhys Memorial Prize, and The 
Elders, her most recent, was published in 1966. She has written the 
libretti for two operas, both composed by John Joubert: Antigone 
and Silas Marner. A book on eighteenth-century poetry, The Honest 
Muse, was published in 1967. She is completing her sixth novel and 
is working on a book on the 18th- and early 1 9th-century novel. 


No Vermont thundershower could drown out Mr. Gray and George Viglirolo 
when the conversation is on modern fiction. 




















The 1971 Faculty and Staff 
Rear (left to right) Edward Tayler, Herman George, Alan Trachtenberg, Sacvan Bercovitch, Laurence Holland, Daniel Seltzer, 
Paul Gray, William Sharp, Douglas Maddox, Paul Cubeta. Front (left to right) George Anderson, Irene Tayler, Robert Connor, 
Robert Pack, Walton Litz, Alastair Fowler, Stephen Book. 








ADMINISTRATION 


PauL M. CUBETA, A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Yale. Professor of English 
and Academic Vice President, Middlebury; Director of the Bread 
Loaf School of English. Mr. Cubeta served as Assistant Director of 
the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference for nine years. He is editor of 
Modern Drama for Analysis and Twentieth Century Interpretations 
of “Richard II,” and he has published articles on Jonson and Mar- 
lowe. He has held a Carnegie Fellowship in General Education at 
Harvard and has also taught at Williams. 
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Courses 


GROUP I 


l. Modern Literary Criticism 10:30 
Examination of dominant approaches in contemporary criticism — social, 
psychological, philosophic, aesthetic — with comment on the varying mean- 
ings in literature and the arts according to these approaches. 


Texts: 

Schorer, Miles, McKenzie, edd.: Criticism — The Foundations of Modern 
Literary Judgment (Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich); Nietzsche: Birth of Trage- 
dy (Anchor); Norman O. Brown: Life Against Death (Wesleyan University 
Press paperback); Marx: Early Writings, ed. Bottomore (McGraw-Hill paper- 
back); Whitehead: Science and the Modern World (Free Press-Macmillan 
paperback); Battcock, ed.: The New Art (Dutton paperback); Art History, ed. 
Sypher (Vintage paperback). 

Mr. Sypher 


5. Experiments in the Writing of Poetry Tues., Thurs. 2:00-4:15 
This course is designed for those interested in writing poetry, in teaching the 
writing of poetry, and as an approach to the reading of poetry which stresses 
the relationship between dramatic form and associative logic. Student work 
will be discussed in class and in conference with the hope of broadening the 
writer’s awareness of the expressive aspects of technique. The styles and ef- 
fects of representative contemporary poets will be closely analyzed. 


Texts: 
New Poets of England and America, vol. II (Meridian paperback), and A Con- 
troversy of Poets (Anchor paperback). 

Mr. Pack 


131. Film History and Film Aesthetics 11:30 
An attempt to develop both a descriptive and a theoretical vocabulary for 
film criticism by the study of individual works. Topics include Montage, Cam- 
era Movement, Realism, Documentary, Genre, and the Star. Directors in- 
clude Eisenstein, Renoir, Lubitsch, Hitchcock, Hawkes, Bergman, Wiseman, 
Lang, Siegel. 


Texts: 


Ivor Montague, Film World (Penguin); Film: An Anthology, ed. Daniel 
Talbot (Univ. of California); Film: A Montage of Theories, ed. Richard Mac- 
Cann (Dutton). 


Mr. Braudy 








7. Introduction to Theatrical Production IESO 
A study of the art and artistry of the backstage crafts and technologies from 
the "periaktoi” of Greece to the computerized “cafetorium” of today. 
Through a combination of lecture, discussion and applied practice in the Lit- 
tle Theatre, the student will gain a broader understanding of scene, lighting 
and costume design, scene construction techniques, lighting instruments, and 
stage rigging. Practical design problems will be solved by the class in con- 
nection with several of the productions mounted during the summer. 


Text: 
Oren Parker and Harvey Smith, Scene Design and Stage Lighting, 2nd edition, 
(Holt, Rinehart & Winston). 

Mr. Maddox 


128. Design and Costume 10:30 
A study in basic design and its relationship to clothing. The course is con- 
cerned with problems confronted by teachers of drama. No drawing skills are 
necessary. 


Texts: 
Elements of Design, Donald M. Anderson (Holt, Rinehart, Winston); 4 His- 
tory of Costume, Carl Kohler (Dover Publications). 

Mr. George 
124. Theatre Games Mon., Tues., Thurs. 2:00-3:30 
Remove the restrictions, both inner and outer, which suppress the spontaneity 
of any human being, and his natural spontaneity will show itself as artistic 
creativeness. Viola Spolin's method of Theatre Games transforms compli- 
cated theater techniques into simple game forms that produce spontaneous 
behavior. Theatre Games have been used successfully as an approach to act- 
ing for students of all ages as well as professionals. The use of Theatre Games 
by teachers has shown great value as a catalyst for self-discovery in many dif- 
ferent fields. 
Text: 
Viola Spolin, /mprovisation for the Theatre (Northwestern University Press). 

Mr. Book 


129. Acting Workshop Mon., Tues., Thurs. 2:00-3:30 
Intensive, practical consideration of Shakespearean plays. Students will par- 
ticipate in sessions of exercises, improvisation, and scene work from specific 
texts, as well as in individual work with the instructor. 

Text: 


Any complete Shakespeare such as the Pelican or Signet editions. 
Mr. Sharp 
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125. Independent Projects in Theatre 
A qualified student may elect as a regular course a special independent project 
in acting, directing, costuming, or scenic design in connection with the major 
production and other drama to be directed by students at Bread Loaf this 
summer. 

Interested students should write the Director. Permission of the In- 


structor must be secured at Bread Loaf 
Staff 


GROUP II 


19. Chaucer: The Canterbury Tales and Troilus and Criseyde 8:30 
The objective of this course is a full study of the two most important works in 
Middle English literature. This study is to be undertaken in the firm belief 
that although the works under consideration are now almost 600 years old, 
they have as much to offer the mature reader today as they had when they 
were originally written. 


Text: 
The Poems of Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, revised (1957) edition, (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Mr. Anderson 


79. The Poetry of Spenser 9:30 


This course will concentrate primarily but by no means exclusively on The 
Faerie Queene. In addition to the epic, of which we will read Books, I, II, VI 
and the Mutabilitie Cantos, we will examine the way other traditions of Ren- 
aissance poetry find expression in Spenser: the Complaint in The Ruines of 
Time and The Ruines of Rome; the sonnet sequence in the Amoretti; the 
pastoral eclogue in The Shepheardes Calender; the epithalamium in Epithal- 
amium and Prothalamium and the hymn in Fowre Hymnes. 


Text: 
The Complete Poetical Works of Spenser, ed. R.E.N. Dodge (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Mr. Giamatti 


28. Shakespeare 8:30 
Discussion of method and meaning in certain major plays, including Love's 
Labours Lost; Henry IV, I and 2; Henry V; Hamlet; Troilus and Cressida; 
Measure for Measure; Othello; King Lear; Antony and Cleopatra. Emphasis 
on the relations between Shakespeare’s dramatic view and the implicit ethical 
and social themes. 
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Above: Gerry Schneider and Duro Ganotzi take a 
coffee break in the Barn between classes. 

| Below: Mr. Maddox lectures on theatrical production 
on the porch of the Little Theatre. 








Texts: 

Shakespeare: Complete Works, ed. Alfred Harbage (Pelican edition); Bernard 
Beckerman: Shakespeare at the Globe (Collier-Macmillan paperback); Henri 
Fluchére: Shakespeare and the Elizabethans (Dramabook paperback). There 
will be additional readings in Approaches to Shakespeare, ed. Norman Rab- 
kin (McGraw-Hill paperback) and His Infinite Variety, ed. Paul N. Siegel 
(Lippincott-Preceptor paperback), which will be on reserve. 

Mr. Sypher 


68. Mannerist, Metaphysical and Baroque Lyric Poetry 9:30 
An inquiry into the variety of late Renaissance styles in lyric poetry in 
England, with European analogues and in relation to the visual arts of the 
time. How to talk about the literature of a period in relation to its other arts. 


Texts: 
Five Courtier Poets, ed. R. Bander (Washington Square Press); Anchor An- 
thology of 17th Century Verse, ed. Martz, Sylvester, 2 vols. (Doubleday); 
Penguin Book of Italian Verse, ed. G. Kay; Penguin Book of French Verse, 
2, 16th-18th centuries, ed. Brereton; Renaissance and Baroque Poetry of 
Spain, ed. E. L. Rivers (Dell). 

Mr. Mirollo 


GROUP III 


nN 


2. Character in the Eighteenth-Century Novel 9:30 
Fictional and Philosophic Approaches. A consideration of the early novel in 
England in the context of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century philosophy. 
Although the prime topic of the course will be the novel, writers in other 
forms will also be included. Authors treated include Hobbes, Descartes, Swift, 
Pope, Richardson, Diderot, Sterne, Johnson, Gibbon, and others. 


Texts: 

Richardson, Clarissa, 4 vols. (Everyman); Hobbes, Leviathan (Penguin 
English Library); Swift, Gulliver's Travels and Other Writings, ed. Landa 
(Riverside); Pope, Poems, ed. Aubrey Williams (Riverside); Diderot, Ra- 
meau’s Nephew, D’Alembert's Dream (Penguin); Cleland, Fanny Hill, ed. 
Peter Quennel (Putnam); “Cleland,” Memoirs of an Oxford Scholar (Grove); 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy (Riverside), Sentimental Journey (Penguin); Mary 
Shelley, Frankenstein (Signet). 

Mr. Braudy 
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119. English Novel (1860-1922) 9:30 


A survey of major nineteenth- and twentieth-century English novels. The 
course will emphasize both singular characteristics of the works themselves 
and their contribution to the developing trend of modern British fiction. 
Texts: 
Dickens, Great Expectations (Rinehart); Eliot, Adam Bede (Riverside); Hardy, 
Tess of the d Ubervilles (Riverside); James, Wings of the Dove (Modern Li- 
brary); Conrad, Nostromo (Modern Library); Lawrence, Women in Love 
(Viking-Compass). 

Mr. Gray 


ll. English Romantic Poets: Blake to Keats 8:30 
Careful study of a representative selection of the poetry of the six major 
romantic poets, with particular attention to the sources of grace and the 
graces of language in the romantic scheme. 

Texts: 

Blake, Poems and Prophecies, ed. Plowman (Everyman's Library); Words- 
worth, Selected Poems and Prefaces, ed. Stillinger (Riverside); Coleridge, The 
Portable Coleridge, ed. Richards (Viking); Byron, Selected Poetry and Letters, 
ed. Marshall (Riverside); Shelley, Selected Poetry and Prose, ed. Baker 
(MLCE); Keats, Complete Poems and Selected Letters, ed. Thorpe (Odyssey); 
Harold Bloom, The Visionary Company, rev. and enlarged ed. (Cornell Paper- 
back). 

Mr. Cooke 


10. Victorian Poetry 10:30 
A survey of English poetry from about 1830 to the outbreak of the First 
World War, both historical and critical. Special emphasis will be placed on 
the four major poets — Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and Hopkins. So far 
as time permits, however, there will be reading in Swinburne, the Rossettis, 
Hardy, and Housman. 

Text: 

Poetry of the Victorian Period, ed. Jerome H. Buckley and George B. Woods, 
3rd edition (Scott Foresman). 


Mr. Anderson 


21. Modern Fiction 11:30 
A survey of British and American fiction during the past 25 years, with par- 
ticular attention to the picaresque, absurdist, and aesthetically self-conscious 
novels produced since the War. Emphasis will be placed on formal and sty- 
listic qualities of the works in question. 
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Texts: 

Samuel Beckett, Watt (Grove); Kingsley Amis, Lucky Jim (Viking-Compass); 
Saul Bellow, Henderson the Rain King (Viking-Compass); John Barth, The 
Sot-Weed Factor (Grosset and Dunlap); Vladimir Nabokov, Pale Fire 
(Berkeley-Medallion); Anthony Burgess, A Clockwork Orange (Ballantine); 
Thomas Pynchon, The Crying of Lot 49 (Bantam); Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., Cat's 
Cradle (Dell); John Fowles, The French Lieutenant’s Woman (Signet); Col- 
lateral reading: Iris Murdoch, The Unicorn (Avon); Donald Barthelme, Snow 
White (Bantam); Ken Kesey, One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest (Viking- 
Compass). 

Mr. Gray 


GROUP IV 


94. The Search for Form and Language in Nineteenth-Century 8:30 
American Fiction 


A study of major American fiction from Poe through James. 


Texts: 
Poe, Selected Writings (Riverside); Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter (Norton); 
Selected Tales and Sketches, 3rd edition, (Rinehart); Melville, Moby Dick 
(Norton); Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom's Cabin (Signet); Mark Twain, 
Huckleberry Finn (Norton); James, The Portrait of a Lady (Riverside). 

Mr. Cox 


137. Images of History in American Literature 8:30 
The relationship between literary expression and historical theme in repre- 
sentative works of American literature, some dealing with the historical past 
and others treating the present as part of “history.” Particular emphasis will 
be given to such issues as the writers’ ideas about the nature and meaning of 
historical processes, their symbolic uses of plot and character to represent his- 
torical forces and conflicts, and their versions of the relationship between past 
and present and between the individual and the forces of history. 


Texts: 

Washington Irving, Selected Prose (Rinehart); Ralph Waldo Emerson, Es- 
says and Poems (Collins); James Fenimore Cooper, The Deerslayer (Washing- 
ton Square Press); Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court (Signet); Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Sentry); T. S. 
Eliot, Selected Poems (Harbrace Paperbound Library); F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Tender is the Night (Scribner Library — original text); Nathanael West, Miss 
Lonelyhearts and The Day of the Locust (New Directions); Norman Mailer, 
The Armies of the Night (Signet). 

Mr. Bell 





133. Emerson, Thoreau, and Frost Tues., Thurs. 2:00-4:15 


A comparative study of their art with particular emphasis on their expres- 
sion of a distinctly American consciousness. 


Texts: 
Emerson, Selections (Riverside); Thoreau, Walden and Other Writings (Mod- 
ern Library); Frost, Complete Poems (Holt, Rinehart, Winston, clothbound). 


Mr. Cox 


132. Hawthorne and Faulkner 10:30 


A comparison of two American novelists, with particular emphasis on their 
exploitation of distinctive regional traditions (New England or Southern), 
their development of symbolic and Gothic literary conventions, and their 
concerns with the burden of the past and with alienation from the present. 


Texts: 

Hawthorne, Selected Tales and Sketches (Rinehart), The Scarlet Letter (River- 
side), The Blithedale Romance (Norton), The House of the Seven Gables 
(Merrill); Faulkner, The Sound and The Fury (Vintage), Light in August 
(Modern Library College Edition), Absalom, Absalom! (Modern Library 
College Edition), Go Down Moses (Modern Library). 


Mr. Bell 


62. Modern American Poetry ESO 
This course will focus on the work of five American poets and emphasis will 
be placed on the related themes of “limits” and “cure” as each poet touches 
upon them: E. A. Robinson, Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos 
Williams, Theodore Roethke. (“The utmost must be good and is/And is our 
fortune . . ..—Wallace Stevens) 


Texts: 
E. A. Robinson, Selected Poems, ed. Morton Zabel (Collier Books paperback); 
Robert Frost, Collected Poems (Holt, Rinehart, Winston); Wallace Stevens, 
Collected Poems (Knopf); William Carlos Williams, Pictures from Brueghel 
(New Directions paperback); Theodore Roethke, Collected Poems (Double- 
day). 

Mr. Pack 


GROUP V 


134. Classical Plays in Production 10:30 


This course is designed to look at the problems of putting plays on the stage, 
specifically classic Greek plays. They will be examined in order to see how 
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Top: Tom DePeter and Bob Ferrick 
rehearse a scene for Plays in Production 
at the Tea Cabin. 

Bottom: Bread Loaf dedicates a new 
volley ball court. 





Study and relaxation at (left) Texas Falls, 
(above) on the Bread Loaf Meadow, and 
(below) at Johnson Pond. 











they might be dressed, acted and staged. No specific background in acting 
or directing is necessary, although the course will be taught from a theatrical 
rather than a literary point of view. 







Texts: 






Aristophanes, Four Comedies and Three Comedies, trans. Arrowsmith (Ann 
Arbor Paperbacks); The Complete Greek Tragedies—Aeschylus 1-2, 
Sophocles 1-2, Euripides 1-5, ed. Lattimore and Grene (Washington Square 
Press). 







Mr. Sharp 






136. Studies in the Pastoral Tradition: Theocritus to Thoreau 11:30 





This course will study the origins and development of the pastoral tradition 
from antiquity to the Renaissance. Emphasis will be upon themes such as the 
Golden Age and the loss of innocence and upon the role of artificiality in this 
most “natural” of literary modes. Attention will be paid to how pastoral ec- 
logues in series tend toward drama on the one hand and epic on the other, 
while a poem like Lycidas maintains the powerful tradition of the elegy. Pope 
and Thoreau will reveal the very different directions taken by pastoral motifs 
and values after the Renaissance. 












Texts: 

Theocritus, The Greek Bucolic Poets, ed. J. M. Edmonds (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary); Virgil, Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid, ed. H. R. Fairclough, Vol. I, (Loeb 
Classical Library); Greek Romances, Three Greek Romances, ed. Moses 
Hadas (Bobbs-Merrill); J. Sannazaro, Arcadia and Piscatory Eclogues, ed. 
Ralph Nash (Wayne State University Press); Montaigne, The Complete Es- 
says of Montaigne, ed. Donald Frame (Stanford University Press); Tasso, 
Jerusalem Delivered, trans. E. Fairfax, ed. J. C. Nelson, Capricorn Books (G. 
P. Putnam); Shakespeare, The Winter's Tale, ed. Frank Kermode (Signet edi- 
tion); Milton, Lycidas: a Casebook, ed. C. A. Patrides (Oxford University 
Press); Pope, Selected Poetry and Prose, ed. W. K. Wimsatt, (Rinehart); 
Thoreau, Walden and Other Writings, ed. J. W. Krutch (Bantam Books). Rec- 
ommended readings: Spenser, Faerie Queene, Book VI, vi; ix-xii. Cervantes, 
Don Quixote, Part I, chapters xi-xiv, trans. Walter Starkie (Signet Giant). 


Mr. Giamatti 






















135. Prose Masters of the European Renaissance ESO 
The culture of the Renaissance, its fables and foibles, as seen by its shrewdest 
observers in the dawn of the modern world: Boccaccio’s Decameron, Machia- 
vellis Prince, Castiglione's Courtier, Cellini's Vita, Rabelais’ Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, Montaigne's Essays, Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 






Texts: 






Boccaccio, tr. Winwar (Modern Library); Machiavelli, tr. D. Donno (Bantam 
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Books); Castiglione, tr. Singleton (Doubleday Anchor); Cellini, tr. G. Bull 
(Penguin Classics); Rabelais, tr. Leclerc (Modern Library Giants); Montaigne, 
tr. Frame (Doubleday Anchor, 3 vols); Cervantes, tr. J. M. Cohen (Penguin 
Classics). 


Mr. Mirollo 


93. Contemporary World Drama 9:30 


A study of selected playwrights since World War II, with attention both to 
realistic and non-realistic modes and special concentration on the savage farce 
of contemporary American writers. The plays will be discussed as theatrical 
events rather than as literary statements of experience. 


Texts: 

Samuel Beckett, Endgame (Grove, E96); Eugene Ionesco, Exit the King 
(Grove, E456); Henri De Montherlant, The Queen Dead (Heath); Bertolt 
Brecht, A Man’s a Man (Grove, 860); Peter Nichols, Joe Egg (Grove, E462); 
John Osborne, /nadmissible Evidence (Grove, E399); Harold Pinter, Home- 
coming (Grove, E411); Joe Orton, What the Butler Saw (Grove, E567); Ed- 
ward Albee, A Delicate Balance (PB95072); Sam Shepard, Five Plays 
(Bobbs); Tennessee Williams, Slapstick Tragedies in Dragon Country (New 
Directions); John Guare, Cop Out, Muzeeka and Other Plays (Grove, E484); 
Jules Feiffer, The White House Murders (Grove); Jean-Claude van Itallie, 
America Hurrah! (PB77047). 


Mr. Loper 


125. Independent Reading Programs Hours to be arranged 
Students who have done graduate work of exceptional quality in an area of 
literary study may with the approval of the Director design as one of their 
courses a summer's program based on a reading list, conferences and papers. 


Staff 





General Information 


INDEPENDENT WINTER READING PROGRAM 

With the approval of the Director and an appropriate member of 
the Bread Loaf faculty, a qualified student may plan to prepare him- 
self in an area of English, American, classical or continental litera- 
ture by a program in independent reading during the academic year. 
The student must have taken a course at Bread Loaf in the area of 
his proposed program and have demonstrated his competence by se- 
curing a grade of 90 or higher in that course. Arrangements are com- 
pleted before the fifth week of the previous summer. Each Reading 
Program culminates in a long essay or a written test and in an oral 
examination at Bread Loaf at the beginning of the subsequent sum- 
mer. Successful completion of the program is evaluated as a regular 
Bread Loaf course. Two reading programs in different years are per- 
mitted toward the M.A. degree and four toward the M. Litt. degree. 
A tuition fee of $75.00 is charged for each program. 


TRANSFER CREDITS 


A limited amount of graduate work may be transferred from other 
accredited institutions. Each case must receive the approval of the 
Director, preferably before the work is done. The program of a can- 
didate for the Master of Arts or Master of Letters degrees at Bread 
Loaf may include no more than six transferred credits. Such credits 
are normally earned in language or literature. Thus, if six credits 
are transferred, each degree may be earned in four summers and in 
exceptional cases in three. 

Graduate credits transferred from other institutions expire 
after ten years have elapsed since the study was done. Credits trans- 
ferred must be accepted toward the Master’s degree in English at the 
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institution where they were earned, and must be of B grade (80) or 
better. Effective with students who began graduate work at Middle- 
bury after 1956, graduate credits earned at Bread Loaf expire after 
ten years. Credits earned at the Bread Loaf School of English are 
generally transferable to other graduate institutions. 


BREAD LOAF-NEWTON PROGRAM 
FOR PROSPECTIVE ENGLISH TEACHERS 


In conjunction with the Newton Schools of Newton, Massachusetts, 
the Bread Loaf School sponsors a program offering four years of 
summer study at Bread Loaf and three years of supervised teaching 
at Newton, leading to the Master of Arts degree in English and to 
consideration for tenure in the Department of English in one of the 
two Newton High Schools. 

Each year, candidates are selected by the Bread Loaf School of 
English from a list of strong liberal-arts college students. The pro- 
gram, which meets certification requirements in Massachusetts, is 
also open to teachers with limited experience. The program begins 
with summer study at Bread Loaf, and then moves to Newton, where 
the student teaches under supervision at one of the Newton High 
Schools. At the end of the third year, Newton evaluates the candi- 
date’s supervised teaching, for which the Bread Loaf School awards 
six credits. Supervision of candidates is intensive the first year and 
less formal in the second and third. 

In 1971-72 first-year candidates received a salary of $7,350. In 
the second and third years of supervised teaching, the salary will be 
increased at the normal rate of increment on the Newton salary 
scale. No tuition fee is charged for the three years of supervised 
teaching. Candidates who earn the M.A. and accept tenure in the 
Newton Public Schools move to the Master’s level on the fourth step 
of the Newton salary scale. In 1971-72 that step was $9,650. Can- 
didates who have had a year of teaching experience are placed on 
the second step of the salary scale for teachers-in-training. 

Applications for the Program must reach the Director of the 
Bread Loaf School of English by April 15. The strongest candi- 
dates, in the judgment of the Director, are invited to Newton for an 
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interview in early May. The final selection of candidates is made by 
the Newton Schools about May 15. 


CHOILGE OF COURSES 

Correspondence in regard to the choice of courses should be ad- 
dressed to the Director. The choice must regularly be completed 
before the beginning of the session, and a fee of $1.00 is charged 
for course changes made after July 3. Early arrangements are ad- 
vised, as the School may limit the size of any class for the most ef- 
fective instruction. 


AUDITORS 


In addition to the two courses taken for credit, a student is encour- 
aged to enroll as an auditor in a third course. Students regularly reg- 
istered for a course may not change their status to that of an auditor 
without permission of the Director, never after the third week of the 
session. 

Non-credit students are occasionally admitted to Bread Loaf 
at the regular tuition. They do not participate in the class work, ei- 
ther oral or written, and they do not take the final examination. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Students are expected to be in residence through the entire term. No 
student rooms will be ready for occupancy until Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 28. 

There are no accommodations on campus for members of a 
student’s family, but cabins, farms, and camps in the mountain com- 
munities surrounding Bread Loaf and at Lake Dunmore are usually 
available. Securing off-campus housing is the responsibility of the 
student, but the Bread Loaf Secretary will try to provide assistance. 


BOOKS 


A bookstore for the sale of textbooks, stationery, and supplies is 
maintained for the convenience of the students. Required texts for 
each course are ordered for all students enrolled before May 1. It 
may occasionally be necessary to substitute other texts for those listed 
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in the courses of instruction. Although it is impossible to advise stu- 
dents of these changes, the bookstore will stock copies. 

THEATRE PROGRAM 

Each summer there is a major dramatic production, directed by a 
member of the faculty, and a program of one-acts directed by stu- 
dents. Recent productions have included Twelfth Night, Coriolanus, 
Becket, The Clouds, The Miser and Heartbreak House. Students 
have produced plays by Pinter, Ionesco, and Lorca. All members of 
the Bread Loaf community are encouraged to participate in all as- 


pects of mounting a production — costuming, set construction, 
sound and lighting, acting, stage managing — in the pleasant, in- 


formal atmosphere of the Little Theatre. Academic credit is given 
for major contributions in acting, directing or production. The 
theatre program offers an ideal area of concentration for the M. Litt. 
degree. 

OTHER FEATURES 

The lecture program at Bread Loaf introduces students to distin- 
guished scholars and writers whose lectures broaden the outlook and 
enrich the content of the regular academic program. Among the 
special lecturers at Bread Loaf have been distinguished poets, novel- 
ists, educators, critics, such as William Carlos Williams, Richard 
Eberhart, Malcolm Cowley, Allen Tate, Francis Fergusson, Mary 
McCarthy, Saul Bellow, Richard Wilbur, R. P. Blackmur, Howard 
Nemerov, C. L. Barber, Northrop Frye and Archibald MacLeish. 

A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost farm and a tour of the 
Frost cabin are a popular Bread Loaf tradition. 

Several times each week students have the Opportunity to view 
classic or experimental modern films at Bread Loaf. They are also 
invited to join the Bread Loaf Madrigalists, who give several in- 
formal concerts each summer. 

The facilities of Starr Library at Middlebury College, which in- 
cludes the Abernethy Collection of Americana and the Robert Frost 
Room, are available to the English School students. The Davison 
Memorial Library at Bread Loaf contains definitive editions, refer- 
ence books, and reserve shelves for speciai course assignments. 
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RECREATION 

Since the elevation at Bread Loaf is 1500 feet above sea level, the 
summers can be cool. Students are well-advised in bringing warm 
clothing. For those who enjoy outdoor life, the School is ideally lo- 
cated at the edge of Battell Forest. A junction with the Long Trail 
— “a footpath in the wilderness” — which winds along the summit 
of the Green Mountains and extends from southern Vermont to the 
Canadian border, is a short hike from the School. 

The extensive campus offers a fine opportunity for the combina- 
tion of study and recreation. A softball playing field, tennis, volley 
ball and croquet courts are available for student use. There is also a 
golf course in Middlebury. Bathing beaches at Lake Dunmore are 
twelve miles from the School. At Bread Loaf, there is the Johnson 
Pond. 


EBES 
The administration reserves the right to make any changes without 
notice in courses, staff, and all arrangements at Bread Loaf. The 
1972 fees for tuition, board and room are as follows: 
Tuition: $400 
Board: 200 
Room: 35 





Total: $735 

Each applicant who is accepted is asked to pay a $50 non-re- 
fundable deposit, which is applied to the students total bill. An ap- 
plicant is considered officially registered only upon receipt of this 
fee. Money should not be sent until the Secretary requests payment. 
Rooms are assigned only to students registered officially; therefore, 
a room deposit is not required. 

A fee of $100 is charged students who take a third course for 
credit. 


Insurance 
The tuition fee also includes a fee for an accident insurance policy 
with limited coverage. 
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Payment 


Final bills are mailed on May 15 and are payable on receipt. Stu- 
dents are advised to mail all money for fees, board, room, etc., in the 
form of money orders, express checks, or cashier’s checks on an ac- 
credited bank. Checks should be made payable to Middlebury Col- 
lege. 


Refunds 
Because of fixed obligations for service and instruction, persons ar- 


riving late or leaving school before the close of the session must not 
expect refunding of any charges. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 


A registered nurse is in attendance and the College’s Medical Di- 
rector is available for consultation. The well-equipped Porter Hos- 
pital at Middlebury is within easy reach. 


FINANCIAL AID 

Financial aid is varied and extensive, but competition is also. Fi- 
nancial aid for the summer session may be in the form of scholar- 
ship grants or waiterships. This aid is awarded on the basis of scho- 
lastic ability and financial need. Special consideration is given to 
teachers of the disadvantaged, urban or rural. 

To be considered for all types of aid awarded through Middle- 
bury College, a student must file financial aid forms. Requests for 
forms should be made when applying for acceptance to a school. 
Forms are sent to each applicant after he has been academically ac- 
cepted by the School. Forms are sent on November | to students ac- 
cepted before that date and on acceptance after November 1. 

Although students may apply for financial aid at any time, the 
deadline for assuring most favorable consideration is March 20, 
1972. Awards of financial aid will be announced on or before May 
1, 1972 and must be accepted, in writing, by May 10, 1972. 

Through the State Guaranteed Insured Loan Program (GILP), 
most states now sponsor and guarantee their own student loan pro- 
grams with the Federal government as reserve guarantor if neces- 
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sary. Educational loans are offered to students matriculating either 
in or out of the state. If the adjusted family income is less than 
$15,000 a year, the Federal government will pay the simple interest 
while the student is in school; repayment begins within nine months 
after graduation including seven percent simple interest. A nominal 
insurance premium is usually included in the cost of the loan. The 
student makes application through his local bank or other partici- 
pating financial institution, and Middlebury College will officially 
certify this loan. 

Repayment of GILP loans may be deferred up to a total of 
three years while a student borrower is serving in the Armed Forces, 
Peace Corps, or Vista or while enrolled for graduate study with at 
least a half-time academic workload. 
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1972 Schedule of Classes 


Roman Numerals Refer to Group Classification 


English Romantic Poets (III) 

Chaucer (II) 

Shakespeare (II) 

Nineteenth-Century American Fiction (IV) 
Images of History in American Literature (IV) 


Character in the Eighteenth-Century Novel (II) 
Mannerist, Metaphysical and 

Baroque Lyric Poetry (II) 

The Poetry of Spenser (II) 

Contemporary World Drama (V) 

The English Novel (1860-1922) (III) 


Modern Literary Criticism (I) 
Victorian Poetry (III) 

Design and Costume (I) 
Hawthorne and Faulkner (IV) 
Classical Plays in Production (V) 


Introduction to Theatrical Production (I) 
Modern Fiction (III) 

Modern American Poetry (IV) 

Film History and Film Aesthetics (I) 

Prose Masters of the European Renaissance (V) 
Studies in the Pastoral Tradition (V) 


Tues., Thurs. 2:00-3:30 


Theatre Games (1) 


Acting Workshop (1) 


2:00-4:15 
Experiments in the Writing of Poetry (I) 
Emerson, Thoreau, Frost (IV) 


Thurs. 


Hours to be Arranged 


Independent Projects in Theatre or Literature (I-V) 
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Mr. Cooke 
Mr. Anderson 
Mr. Sypher 
Mr. Cox 

Mr. Bell 
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Mr. Giamatti 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Please answer on this sheet the following questions and mail to 
Paul M. Cubeta, Director of the Bread Loaf School of English 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


Miss 


a Name Misi = = = E _ Date of Birth 
Mr. (please print) 








. From what college did you graduate? _ ee Sees Major CG De y e O PR 





. Where have you done graduate work? SER ____ Field of Study ==> Nie Ar) eq e e aan 








. What is your profession? __ 











. With what institution are you now connected? 





. Indicate the two courses in which you wish to be enrolled. (Complete this section only if application is made after receipt of 
current Bulletin.) 

















10. 


(Cc PARA A A ee A een ra e E TE eee 


. Are you applying as: 


( ) acandidate for the M.A. degree from Middlebury College? 

( ) acandidate for the M. Litt. degree from Middlebury College? 

( ) acandidate for the M.A. degree at another institution with the intent to transfer credit? Where? ___ EA 
(ae) 

( ) 





a student working for credit, but not for a degree from Middlebury College? 
an auditor? 


. Do you intend to transfer graduate credits from other colleges or universities? = 


Where? eee = z E 3 = MA - TES CT S 








. If you are a new student, please send a transcript of your undergraduate and graduate records, and, if possible, enclose a re- 


cent snapshot or photograph with this application to assist identification at Bread Loaf. 


If you are a new student, please list the names and addresses of two references familiar with your work whom you have re- 
quested to write in your behalf. The School does not request these references for letters of recommendation nor does it provide 
forms for recommendations. A candidate for the M. Litt. degree not previously at Bread Loaf should seek references from the 
faculty of his graduate school. 























11. (For M. Litt. Applicants only): Please use reverse side to give your reasons for seeking the M. Litt. degree and to describe your 
planned field of concentration 
Signature m u a 
Address rn 
(please print) 
Date er = meer 


(please print) 
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